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Philosophical idealism is the view 
of the world that holds that there is only 
one kind of ultimate reality, spirit or 
mind, and that matter is a mode of 
activity or manifestation of mind. It 
does not deny the existence of matter, 
but discovers and shows its true nature 
as a mode of divine activity. Its theory 
is that the only beings are God, the infi- 
nite and eternal Spirit and Creator, and 
finite spirits, such as human souls, and 
that the material universe is God's own 
system of thought and activity, his em- 
ployment and enjoyment which acts 
upon finite spirits so as to create in them 
a tiny copy or representative experience 
of his own world. Thus God is the infi- 
nite Spirit in whom our finite spirits 
move and live and have their being. 

The process by which this system of 
thought is reached may be briefly indi- 
cated. It is seen at once that our sensa- 
tions are subjective impressions or states 
caused in us by some objective reality. 
Sound is an experience of the mind which 
arises in us when vibrations of the 
resonant body are propagated through 
the air and ear to the brain tract where 
certain molecular agitations or changes 
are translated by the mind into the expe- 
rience of sound. It is evident that the 
sound is in the mind as a mental expe- 
rience and not in the vibrating body, 
which is onlv in a state of motion. In a 



similar way all our other sensations of 
color, odor, taste, and touch are states 
of mind caused in us by an objective 
reality, the nature of which at this point 
in our investigation is unknown to us. 
This fact is admitted by psychologists 
and philosophers of all schools. 

When we come to the primary quali- 
ties of space and time it would seem that 
they inhere in the nature of matter and 
give us an externally extended body 
occupying space and moving through 
time. Reflection, however, shows that 
these primary qualities of space and time 
do not differ in principle from the second- 
ary qualities of sound, sight, odor, taste, 
and touch. They also are subjective 
states or experiences occasioned in us by 
some mode of activity or relation of the 
objective reality. This subjectivity of 
space is a stumbling-block and scandal 
to many minds, but all we need to do is 
to understand it and get used to it and 
its absurdity will disappear. 

If there were an extended body in 
ontological space it does not appear how 
its extension could be transmitted into 
our minds, for the extended body does 
not pass into the mind or even print 
its image on the brain, but arrives 
only as molecular changes which the 
mind must interpret into spatial forms. 
Further, the mind itself is unextended 
and has no spatial qualities. It is not 
broad or long, round or square, and none 
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of its mental images has this form. An 
image of a circle in the mind is not round, 
an idea of a mile is not a mile long, and a 
sensation of redness is not red. It is 
difficult, then, if not impossible, to con- 
ceive how an extended reality could get 
into or at the mind or into any relation 
with it. The two things are so incom- 
mensurate and incongruous that they 
refuse to have anything to do with each 
other. 

We are led along various lines of 
thought, to many of which no reference 
can be made in this brief article, to the 
conclusion that space, like sound and 
color, is an experience of the mind which 
is occasioned by some stimulus reaching 
us from the objective world. It is a 
form supplied by the mind in which it 
casts its mental experiences, but does 
not inhere in an ontological extended 
reality any more than do color and our 
other subjective sensations. 

The great question of metaphysics 
is: What is the nature of this objective 
reality? We can approach and attack 
and test the objective world along several 
lines and we find them converging to the 
conclusion that the world in which we 
are environed is a manifestation or 
activity of mind. The argument for 
this view starts with the soul itself as a 
piece of reality which we immediately 
know. This is the pou sto on which the 
idealist takes his stand and from which 
he proposes to move the world. His 
short logic at this point is that of Des- 
cartes: "I think, therefore I am." This 
bit of reality is undoubtedly spiritual 
in its nature. Its essence is conscious- 
ness, unfolding into thought, sensibility, 
and will, fused into personality. None 
of the qualities popularly attributed to 



matter inheres in mind. It is not colored, 
sonorous, odorous, sapid, or hard; and 
it is not extended. Color is in the mind 
as a form of experience, but the mind is 
not colored. Space is in the mind 
as a form of experience, but the mind 
is not spatial and is not in space 
at all. We do not experience objective 
space, but we spatialize subjective expe- 
rience. All this is matter of direct in- 
trospection and is not disputed among 
psychologists. We thus encounter the 
fact at the outset of our investigations 
that our own mind is a purely spiritual 
world; yet it is in the mind that we 
really live and we never get outside of 
it. If, then, anyone objects that a wholly 
mental world is inconceivable and that 
we could not live in it, he is reminded 
that he already lives in a non-spatial 
mental world in his own mind, and yet 
he is not troubled or inconvenienced by 
this fact. The fact that the first bit of 
reality that we undoubtedly know in 
ourselves and in other minds is spirit, 
raises the presumption that other reality 
and all reality is of the same nature, 
and we now set out to test this 
presumption. 

We try to penetrate to the nature of 
objective reality through the veil of the 
phenomenal world, and especially do 
we try to unlock the secret of this world 
by using the key of our own nature 
which we immediately know to be spirit- 
ual. Examination shows that the world 
bears the characteristic marks of mind. 
First, it is intelligible. It is marked by 
thought and down to its last thread and 
atom it reveals itself to us as a tissue of 
logical relations and a rational fabric. 
We can read it as we read a book and we 
find it understandable and meaningful 
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in every fact; and when we cannot pene- 
trate into its meaning we have full faith 
that it is still rational and that if we 
could grasp its inner relations we should 
find its darkest corner and core perfectly 
intelligible. The whole of our science is 
simply a search for the meaning of the 
universe, a reading of the mind that is in 
it, and therefore our science leads us to 
and reveals to us a Mind as surely as 
a book discloses to us the mind of the 
author. The universe is thus a sublime 
appeal of Thought to thought, of Mind 
to mind, and by this direct road we pass 
through nature to nature's God and find 
the one the immediate manifestation of 
the other. 

In a similar way we find that the 
world is an expression of emotion. It is 
stamped with sublimity and saturated 
with beauty and drenched with music 
down to its very atoms, and it awakens 
in us all these emotions and is the appeal 
of a mighty Heart to our human heart. 
More strikingly still, the world is a mani- 
festation or activity of will, for it acts 
like another will that matches ours at 
every point. When we press on the 
world with our will the world presses on 
us, and as we increase or relax our pres- 
sure it responds to and balances our will 
with a like increase or relaxation of 
pressure. It behaves toward us as an- 
other will. We know will in ourselves 
as energy in action, and all the energies 
and activities of the world lend them- 
selves to the same interpretation. The 
world is thus a vast will in which gravi- 
tation and all physical energies are 
mighty muscles, and from this point of 
view it is the appeal of Will to will. 

There are five great marks or char- 
acteristics of mind as we know it in 



ourselves. These are unity, growth, 
law, habit, and purpose, and these are all 
stamped upon, and wrought into, the 
whole structure and texture of the world. 
Combining these converging lines of 
evidence, the world is seen to be the 
activity of one infinite Mind manifesting 
itself in the universe as its thought, feel- 
ing, and will and impressing on us or 
exciting in us all our sensations and 
experiences which constitute our world. 
Matter is thus dissolved into a mode of 
the divine activity and disappears as an 
extended mass or machine that lies be- 
tween us and God, and spirit is the only 
reality that remains. It need not be 
pointed out that this view does not 
change our experience of the phenomenal 
world. We still see and feel and speak 
and act in terms of sound and color and 
space, just as we still see and speak of 
the rising and setting of the sun. 

II 

Philosophy must furnish the neces- 
sary foundation for religion and theology. 
It gives shape and strength to religion 
and breathes into it vitality and warmth, 
or it cuts off its roots and devitalizes 
and stifles it. The soundest basis and 
most genial atmosphere for religion are 
found in idealism. It finds its home 
and breathes its native air in a world that 
is a spiritual system. 

The basal foundations of religion are 
the personality and knowability of God 
and the af&nity, dependence, and fellow- 
ship of human spirits in their relation to 
the Father of spirits; and these are laid 
down in the world as a spiritual organ- 
ism. Idealism is emphatically a system 
of personalism, as it finds in the human 
personality " a pale copy," to use Lotze's 
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term, of the divine image, and its whole 
interpretation of the universe is person- 
alis tic; and thereby it guards itself 
against the pit of pantheism that swal- 
lows up all personality and makes real 
religion impossible. And idealism equally 
affirms the knowability of God by find- 
ing him to be a spirit kindred to our- 
selves, and thereby it refutes agnosticism. 
Pantheism and agnosticism are two of 
the deadliest enemies of religion and 
theology, and idealism clears the uni- 
verse of these pitfalls and rocks. 

The fundamental principle of ideal- 
ism is that all reality is of the same 
essence or stuff as the divine Spirit, 
derives its being from it, and is depend- 
ent upon it at every point. This opens 
the way between God and man for 
"Spirit with spirit to speak," and all the 
capacities of the human soul are so 
many needs and yearnings for fellowship 
with the Father. This mutual fellow- 
ship is made intimate through the 
reciprocal immanence of the divine and 
human. God holds all souls in himself 
so that he is in them and they are in 
him, and this makes them sensitive to 
his presence and quick to catch the 
accent of his voice and the breathing of 
his Spirit. In such a system prayer is 
as natural and necessary as communi- 
cation between father and children, or 
between friend and friend; and inspi- 
ration is as natural as the quickening 
touch which one mind can give to an- 
other. God is not far off, but nigh us, 
even in our hearts; and this idealistic 
fact is the foundation of all religion. 

The purely dynamic theory of the 
world views it as a fire, burning to an 
ash-heap, in which spirit is only a fine 
flame; as a machine, running down 



never to go again, in which conscious- 
ness is only a cog. This view makes 
short work, not only with theology, but 
also with ethics, psychology, and his- 
tory, by reducing them to physics, and 
raises over the entire universe the dread 
specter of fatalism and final extinction. 
A sure escape from this fire and ash- 
heap is the view that sees the world as 
a spiritual system in which substance is 
spirit, energy is will, ultimate reality is 
personality, and God is all in all. 

We cannot go far in religion without 
encountering the supernatural. Almost 
all worthy religion in the world has or 
claims supernatural elements in its ori- 
gin and operation, and this fact shows 
that such elements go down to its roots 
and are among its constituent fibers. 
Idealism furnishes the best soil for this 
element. Dualism is especially embar- 
rassed at this point, and much of the 
difficulty in connection with the super- 
natural in religion, breeding doubt and 
skepticism, has been due to a mechani- 
cal dualistic philosophy. According to 
dualism, the world of matter and nature 
lies external to God and man as a huge 
mass or machine that goes on under 
laws which, although originally im- 
pressed upon it by God, are self -operative 
and invariable. This virtually sepa- 
rates God from his world, so that the 
only way he can adapt it to special pur- 
poses is to thrust his hand into it and 
violently arrest or divert its action. A 
miracle thus becomes " a violation of the 
laws of nature." It was such a view of 
the world that enabled Hume to deliver a 
telling blow against miracles, a blow and 
wound from which this mechanical view 
of the supernatural has not recovered 
to this day. Hume said that such an 
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event as violation of the laws of a 
nature was so unnatural and improbable 
that no amount of human testimony 
could overthrow the presumption against 
it; and on the dualistic view of the world 
many minds still feel the force of this 
argument. 

But idealism has cut the ground from 
under Hume's contention. When we 
view the world as a spiritual system, 
nature vanishes as an external machine 
with inviolable laws, and becomes the 
internal constitution and operation of 
God's own life. God holds the world in 
solution in himself, as we hold our 
thoughts and volitions in our conscious- 
ness, and all its elements and activities 
are but the working of his thought and 
feeling and will. "Natural law in the 
spiritual world" expresses a relation 
just the reverse of the truth: "Spiritual 
law in the natural world" is the true 
relation. The laws of nature, that seem 
so fixed and unalterable to us, are only 
God's mental habits, or ordinary ways 
of working. But he can change a habit 
and adapt it to a special purpose. Even 
we can adapt our habitual action to 
unusual circumstances without violating 
any law of nature or of our own con- 
sciousness; and what we can do, often 
imperfectly, God can do with infinite 
ease and perfection. The Creator has 
not tied himself up to or exhausted him- 
self in his creation. He is yet free to do 
anything he may please to do, and all his 
infinite resources are at his bidding. 
There are yet in him inexhaustible possi- 
bilities, which will pour forth from him 
through all eternity. 

Now what we call a miracle is simply 
a special act of God for a special purpose. 
The same wisdom and will that ordi- 



narily work in the grooves of divine 
habit for a moment move in an unaccus- 
tomed path in order to reach an un- 
accustomed end. But no law of his 
being has been violated; he has only 
put forth an extraordinary activity 
for an extraordinary purpose, and what 
is supernatural to us is still natural to 
him. Even we can work miracles in a 
degree, for this is just what we do when 
we vary a habitual course of action so as 
to divert or adapt it to a special need. 
So God ordinarily fulfils his purposes in 
his ordinary ways, or what we call the 
laws of nature; but when an extraordi- 
nary need arises, he varies his action to 
meet it; and in such variation he is only 
exercising the same wisdom and freedom 
that operate in his ordinary action. This 
principle affords natural and easy and 
abundant room for answer to prayer, 
providence, revelation and inspiration, 
incarnation and resurrection, and for all 
such special acts as God may see fit to 
employ in his communication with and 
ministry to his human children. 

Christianity is based on the spiritual 
order of the world. The Bible is satu- 
rated with idealism. It is an oriental 
book and idealism is its native language 
and air. The fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity are idealistic. God himself 
is pure Spirit, and this is the foundation 
fact of the world as a spiritual system. 
Human souls are also spirits, the off- 
spring of God, and this fact fills out the 
idealistic scheme. The reciprocal im- 
manence of God and man is set forth in 
Scripture. Christ gave the very formula 
of such mutual immanence in saying, 
"As thou art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be in us." " Abide in me, 
and I in you." Paul elaborated the doc- 
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trine that Christ is in Christians, and 
Christians in Christ; and he summed up 
the whole system of idealism in his pro- 
found saying, " In him we live, and move, 
and have our being." 

The process of salvation through the 
incarnation and atonement is especially 
illuminated by an idealistic interpreta- 
tion. The incarnation is a special exhi- 
bition of the supernatural, or a further 
and fuller manifestation of the divine 
nature. God incarnates himself in suc- 
cessive degrees from the lowest point 
on the scale of material forms up to man. 
The ether appears to be the deepest and 
most primal level of divine manifestation, 
the germ to which God has imparted the 
least degree of inner life. From this 
lowest deep, evolution passes through 
electron, atom, molecule, crystal, vege- 
table, and animal up to full-blown con- 
sciousness, freedom, and responsibility 
in man, the point where the process 
passes into personality and the human 
soul becomes psychologically distinct 
from God. At each of these higher 
stages God breathes in more of his life, 
and thus he differentiates or incarnates 
himself in this vast unfolding series, 
reaching from ether to man; and yet 
in and through this process he keeps 
his own personality distinct at every 
point. 

This scheme logically supplies a place 
for a further step and higher manifesta- 
tion. Man has attained the image of 
God, but is yet an imperfect image: 
why not one step more, reaching the 
summit and full splendor of the divine 
in the form of the human? This su- 
preme summit has been reached in 
Christ, who is the final revelation of 
God, " the brightness of his glory and the 



express image of his person." God, 
having incarnated himself in successive 
stages from the lowest mechanical energy 
in the ether up to full spiritual life in 
man, at last took upon himself human 
flesh and spirit, or manifested his own 
person under this form. Then a new 
hour struck in the history of the world. 
As a critical point was reached and 
passed when the lower evolution cul- 
minated in man, so a still higher and 
supreme critical point was reached when 
Christ appeared as the Son of Man and 
Son of God. The incarnation was thus 
a splendid outburst of the life of God, 
filling the human world with his glory, 
as the heavens are lighted up when a new 
star blazes into being, or as the sunrise 
floods the world. 

But it is as the supreme Sacrifice that 
Christ does his deepest work in redemp- 
tion. The principle of vicarious sacri- 
fice, that runs as a scarlet thread through 
the whole web of the world, is dipped in 
its deepest dye in the blood of his Cross, 
and there becomes the Sacrifice that 
taketh away the sin of the world. By 
virtue of his union with and immanence 
in sinful humanity, he is so identified 
with it as to be implicated in its legal 
guilt and bears and atones for it in his 
infinite grief and suffering; and by 
virtue of his union with and immanence 
in God he experiences and expresses the 
Father's sorrow over human sin. His 
Cross, ineffably deep and mysterious 
to us, is thus an atonement that draws 
together the sundered lives of God and 
man and binds and seals them in eternal 
fellowship. 

Christian theology in the hands of the 
early Fathers, such as Augustine, and 
of many of its greatest theologians, such 
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as John Calvin and Jonathan Edwards, 
was based on idealistic philosophy. But 
in modern times it has drifted away from 
this foundation and out of its native air 
to a dualistic basis and into an uncon- 
genial atmosphere that have involved 
it in grave difficulties. By thrusting an 
opaque world between God and man it 
has, in a measure, screened God off from 
us and made him seem remote and in- 
accessible, whereas the Bible and the 
old theologians bring God near and 
make him vital and warm to us, our 
very breath and life. Theology is 
necessarily conservative, but it is now 
responding to the great idealistic move- 



ment that set in with Descartes and 
Kant and is being quickened in this more 
genial air. Skepticism, that found such 
a vulnerable part in dualism, is being 
met with a more solid front and matched 
with keener weapons. All the doctrines 
of Christian theology are being restated 
in the light of monistic philosophy, and 
they are more deeply and rationally 
grounded, cohere in a stronger system, 
and are enhanced in power as integral 
parts of the spiritual world-order. Our 
whole modern thinking is being per- 
meated and molded by the idea of the 
divine immanence, and this is the root of 
idealism. 



A NEW PIETY 



ROSS W. SANDERSON 
Sandusky, Ohio 



Time was when men were attractively 
pious. To be pious these days is to be 
the butt of ridicule. What some folks 
call piety seems to us as despicable as 
the humility of that very 'umble man, 
Uriah Heep. Such piety is pharisaical. 
It deserves in our day all the scorn that 
Jesus heaped upon the hypocrisy of the 
scribes. Yet there is a true piety. It 
is the same in all ages. For the sake 
of accuracy in thinking and fairness of 
speech we sometimes call this spurious 
pseudo-piety not piety at all, but mere 
"piosity." Possibly the word doesn't 
exist in the dictionaries, but it is con- 
venient. 

Now our recent "piosity" is subject 
to three indictments. Let us take up 
the counts in order. 



Our traditional piety is to be ar- 
raigned on the charge of being formal, 
individualistic, and nationalistic. 

It is formal. To be pious, in the old 
sense, you must say your prayers at 
bedtime and when you rise. To be 
pious you must have a certain type of 
family worship. To be pious you must 
observe the Sabbath in a sort of woe- 
begone, sanctimonious fashion. Now a 
regular time of prayer is good — but how 
how about those who travel on trains? 
Ask any missionary secretary how he 
says his prayers in a Pullman car. Ask 
the honest minister whether he finds 
it altogether easy to maintain family 
worship. At night the children are in 
bed or ought to be. Frequently the 
minister isn't home for the evening meal. 



